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Next Year's Reaister. 


The Register is now undergoing revision ; and all 
changes of address ought to be notified to the 
Registrar before the end of this month. As we 
have pointed out, this imposes a double obligation 
upon us all—to report our own changes of address 
and of others within our knowledge which are 
likely to be unreported. The first we do for our 
own sakes; the second we ought to regard as a 
public duty. It is to the interest of the profession 
and the public alike that the Register should be as 
accurate as possible; members generally will assist 
the Registrar by sending the necessary information. 


Sm Tuomas 


The report of the dinner given by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society to Sir Thomas Elliott is a pleasant 
record of a well-deserved compliment; and the names 
of those attending it testify to the guest’s widespread 
popularity. On the other hand, it marks the loss to 
the Board of Agriculture of one of the best servants 
that that body has ever possessed. In his long 
official career Sir Thomas Elliott has done excellent 
service to the nation; and we in the veterinary 
profession have especial cause to remember him 
with gratitude. hroughout his tenure of office 
at the Board, he was brough$ into close touch 
with its veterinary branch, and quickly realised 
its usefulness. This led him to encourage veterinary 
activity within the Department, and, as a Governor, 
of assisting the Camden Town School. In both 
capacities he has steadily furthered our develop- 
ment; and for many years past the profession has 
had no better friend outside its ranks than Sir 
Thomas Elliott. All members recognise this— 
those with inside knowledge realise it most clearly 
—and all will join in good wishes for his future. 


Tae oF THE TUBERCLE BaAcILuvs. 


Prof. Alex. James’ lecture upon this subject, 
which we printed last week enunciates a heterodoxy 
which every year brings nearer to the realm of 
probability. Some family connection between the 
various acid-fast bacilli is now generally accepted ; 
but its nature is merely surmise, and the existing 
differences between the species are only imperfectly 
understood. That being so, it would be premature 
to deny the possibility of a speedy mutation of 
one species into another because no such mutation 
has yet been proved. Clinical facts, such as the 


comparative frequence of tuberculosis among un- 
housed cattle in New Zealand and elsewhere, and 
bacteriological experience, such as the great varia- 
tions in pathogenicity known to exist amongst 
tubercle bacilli, support the view of mutation more 
or less. Assuming that such mutation is possible, 
it may not take place easily or rapidly in natural 
conditions, but it is conceivable that special circum- 
stances may facilitate it. 

The question is only likely to be settled by ex- 
haustive comparative studies of the chemistry and 
biology of the various acid-fast bacilli—mostly of 
comparatively recent discovery, and new facts have 
lately been gained regarding even those longest 
known. Their possible mutability is being studied, 
with other questions, in various laboratories. It 
may not greatly affect the problem of tuberculosis 
at present ; but the influence upon future work may 
be profound. At present, in the campaign against 
tuberculosis, we are concerned only with the 
affected animal. But when the disease as it exists 
now is brought under control, the mutability of 
acid-fast bacilli may be an obstacle in the way of 
its complete eradication. 


TREATMENT OF “POLL EVIL” WITHOUT 
OPERATION.” 


The horse in question was affected some six 
weeks before my attention was directed to it, and he 
had been worked until he could work no longer. 

The symptoms were—head very depressed, and 
the nose almost touching the ground. On my trying 
to raise it the horse almost dropped, owing, I expect, 
to pressure on the cord at the atlanto-axial joint. 
The swelling over the region of the poll extended 
about 12 inches from before backwards, and about 
18 inches laterally, with four fistule on the off side 
and two on the near, discharging a sanguino-puru- 
lent fluid with a most offensive odour. Breathing 
sterterous, and animal in poor condition. 

I tried to open up the fistule, but at the first 
probe the horse fell as if “ pithed,” so had to give 
that up, and contented myself with syringing out 
the sinuses with Hydrogen peroxide (10 vols.) until 
they were clear, and then injecting “ Phylacogens,” 
(P. D. & Co.) 

I left instructions for the discharges to be washed 


off daily, and the skin to be kept clean. This was 


on August 15th, 1913. ; 
August 18th.—Less discharge and very little 
odour. Repeated treatment, 
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August 25th—Continued improvement; treat- 
ment repeated. 

Sept. lst.—Discharge absent on the near side, 
and none could move head easily and naturally. 
Feeding well, and condition very much improved. 
Treatment continued. 

Sept. 8th.—Been neglected by man in charge, 
who did not clear off discharge, which could not get 
away. Dressed and cleansed, and _ injected 
phylacogens. 

Sept. 13th to Oct. 4th.—Injected phylacogens, 
but via not use Hyd. peroxide as discharge had 
ceased, and on Oct. 4th the skin wounds had healed ; 
horse put to work and is still working and showing 
no signs of a relapse. 

Being single-handed in a wide country practice, 
and the case some miles away, I could not attend 
oftener. I consider this an extraordinary cure, as 
I thought any treatment would be useless. From 
the very first dose of the phylacogens the case 
began to improve, and except about September 8th, 
when the man neglected to cleanse the parts, there 
was no retrogression. In future I shall leave opera- 
tion for this condition alone, at least until I have 
tried the same treatment and failed. I am also 
convinced that the time of treatment could have 
been reduced to one half—or less, had I been able 
to dress the wounds and inject the phylacogens 
daily, or at least every other day. J. M. 


TREATMENT OF CANKER OF THE FOOT 
OF THE HORSE BY THE INTERNAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF ARSENIOUS ACID. 


An article was recently published by Major 
J. D. E. Holmes, C.V.D., on the treatment of 
canker of the horse’s foot by the internal adminis- 
tration of arsenious acid in large doses. This treat- 
ment has been tried this year in the Station Veteri- 
nary Hospital, Lucknow, on two cases, with very 
satisfactory results. Both were Australian horses 
from the R.F.A. 

The first case was badly affected on one fore foot, 
the foot was deformed and the horse very lame, a 
pronounced chronic case, which had been twice 
previously treated with only partial success. 

The second case was diseased in all four feet. 

Treatment consisted in the administration of 
arsenious acid in bolus in three courses, with an 
interval of seven to fourteen days between each 
course. The doses, ten in number in each case, 
were given on alternate days, commencing with one 
gramme, and gradually increased to three grammes. 

On the completion of the third course both cases 
were cured, one on May 6th, the other on July 14th. 
Up to the present time there has been no re- 
ane of the disease, and both horses are at 
work. 

The only local treatment adopted was pressure, 
and the application of a dry antiseptic dressing. 

The duration of the treatment of each case was 
approximately 3} months. 

J. J. Lieut. A.V.C. 

Lucknow. Oct. 15. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Soprum HyPosvuLPHITE IN THE TREATMENT OF 
DIsTEMPER. 


Teppaz has published (Rev. Générale de Méd. Vét.) 
a communication upon this subject. He read in a 
sporting journal that small doses (7} to 15 grains) 
of hyposulphite of sodium gave “ marvellous” 
results in distemper. He therefore tried it, and 
now uses it systematically, to the exclusion of all 
other internal medicaments, in all cases of dis- 
temper, whatever their form. He has thus treated 
about sixty cases, the majority of which have 
recovered. 

At the commencement of the illness, Teppaz 
gives a purgative consisting of equal parts of 
calomel and scammony (44 to 7} grains each). He 
follows this by giving one dose daily of sodium 
hyposulphite (9 to 15 grains) in milk or sugar and 
water, commencing the day after purgation. He 
considers it very useful to simultaneously employ 
counter-irritants in the case of respiratory symp- 
toms. 

Under the influence of this treatment, the catarrh 
and cough of the respiratory form of distemper 
diminish. In the gastro-intestinal form the diar- 
rhoea abates, the excrements harden and develop a 
pronounced odour of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the appetite returns. It is rarely necessary to give 
the hyposulphite for more than ten days.—Annales 
de Méd. Vét. 

[Finlay Dun mentions hyposulphite of sodium 
for distemper, stating the dose at from ten to twenty 
grains twice daily. Many years ago I tried it in a 
few cases, and obtained good though not brilliant 
results; but I did not use it long enough to form 
any strong opinion of its value. I never prefaced 
its administration by such a purgative as is pre- 
scribed above.—TRANSL. ] 


Bopy tHE Lune or A Dog. 


Knitl, of Neumarkt, records the following case 
in a valuable hunting dog. While out hunting, a 
piece of bread was thrown upon the ground before 
the dog. He bolted it greedily, and from that 
moment refused all food. During the next few 
days no special symptoms of illness could be seen 
in him, beyond refusal of food and an acceleration 
of the respiration. On the sixth day he died. 

The post-mortem examination was surprising, 
as it revealed a foreign body in the shape of a 
sharp pine twig about two inches long in the right 
lung. The foreign body had already penetrated the 

ulmonary pleura; but the canal which it had 
ormed had not yet broken down into pus. 

A peculiar feature of the case was that neither 
coughing nor fever was shown during the whole 
period of the illness, and that even examination 
with the phonendoscope failed to reveal any 
abnormal sounds in the lung.—(Miinchener Tier. 
Woch.) W. B.C. 

[This case suggests the possibility that similar 
ones may occur unrecognised more frequently than 
is generally supposed.— Transl.) 

\ 
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* The Dairy Division score card for handling bulk milk is as follows :— 
[Front of Card}. 
(United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, Dairy Division). 


Operator: | Address: — Gallons sold daily: Permit No.—: Date: Remarks. 
(Signed) Ins 
[Back of Card]. 
DeraILed Score. 
Score. Score. 
se. 2 
BE 
Equipment. : = Methods. 5 8 
Building : | | Building : 
Location: Free from contamination sur- Cleanlines 
Separate room for milk handling 5 Wall 2 | 
Construction 8 | Ceiling 2 
Floors, tight, smooth, cleanable 1 | Show cases, shelves, etc. 3 
Walls, A Freedom from flies 
Ceilings ,, ” ” Freedom from rubbish 
Show cases smooth, free from ledges Air 
and crevices ase 1 | Freedom from dust ba 2 
Provision for light (10% floor space) 1 | Freedom from odours mod 2 
Provision for pure air 1 | | Utensils 20 
Screens ews 2 Thoroughly washed and rinsed 10 
Utensils 15 | Steamed 10 
Construction : easily cleaned; freefrom (Scalded, 5) 
open seems and complicated parts 5 | Ice box : cleanliness of ice box al. 
Condition : free from rust. dents, ke. 2 Handling : placed on the ice as soon 
Facilities for cleaning: water clean, as ER Bia 
convenient, and abundant 2 | (Protected, put on ice inside of hour, 2) 
Hot water and steam fens 3 (Unprotected 1) 
Brushes and washing powder eS Temp. of milk below 50 F. (51-55, 8; 
Protected from flies and dust when not | 56-60, 5; 61-65, 2) mo .--| 10 
in use 2 | Freedom from undue exposure of air... 2 
Ice box 10 | — Cleanliness of attendants 2] — 
Separate ice box for milk ; 5 
Milk kept in separatec compartment,2) 
onstruction 3 | 
Tight and cleanable 1 | 
Good drainage on 1 | 
Protected from flies and dust 2 | | 
Total 40 | Total | — 


Equipment + Methods = Total. 


Nore.—If the conditions in any particular are so exceptionally bad as to be inadequately expressed by 
score of “QO,” the inspector can make a deduction from the total score. 


*This, and following abstracts are from the Annual Report, Bureau of Animal Industry, Dept. of Agric., U.S.A. 


CoLON-TYPHOID ORGANISMS IN Hoc CHOLERA. 


A bacteriological study was made with the object of 
determining whether or not hog cholera bacilli or rela- 
ted organisms belonging to the bacillus enteritidis group 
were present in the carcases of hogs, which at autopsy 
showed lesions of hog cholera. 

The results of this investigation showed that organ- 
isms of the colon-typhoid group were almost constantly 
present in the livers of normal hogs, but seldom in the 
other tissues. In the case of hogs affected with hog 
cholera, colon-typhoid organisms were not only present 
in the liver, but were quite generally distributed ' doen h 
the other tissues as well. There appeared to be little, 
if any, difference in the occurrence and distribution of 
colon-typhoid organisms in the three classes of cholera 
hogs studied—that is, colon-typhoid organisms were 
present as frequently in organs and tissues of carcases 
showing slight cholera lesions as in the carcases show- 

ng extensive cholera lesions. No organisms of the 


bacillus enteritidis, or so-called hog cholera group, were 
found. The organisms referred to as belonging to the 
colon-typhoid group, presented the usual characters of 
the colon bacillus, some strains fermenting glucose and 
saccharose, and some only glucose and lactose. 

There were also organisms which correspond with the 
classical description of bacillus fecalis alkaligenes. No 
> corresponding to the typhoid bacillus were 

ound, 


CarcasE VALUES. 


The bones and trimmings were found to average per 
carcase as follow :—Cattle, 24 per cent. of the dressed 
weight ; calves, 30°5 per cent. ; sheep and lambs, 25°5 

r cent. ; and swine, 15 percent. The dressed weight 
in the latter includes the lard. When these percen- 
tages are applied to the total weight of meat annually 
consumed, it appears that fully 3,000,000,000 pounds, or 
20 per cent. of the dressed meat sold for consumption, 
is composed of non-edible material. 
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The extra-edible parts of the various animals were 
found to average as follows, excluding the edible tallow 
so as to confine our data, as before, to meat proper :— 
Cattle, 41°87 pounds ; calves, 9°47 pounds ; sheep and 
lambs, 1°03 pounds ; swine, 25°05 pounds. The edible 
tallow, it may be remarked, is practically all — 
by adult cattle, the averages per animal being :—Cattle, 
56°22 pounds ; calves, 0 22 of a pound ; sheep and lambs, 
1:03 pounds. The lard of swine has already been esti- 
—s the preceding chapter to be 27°27 pounds per 
animal. 

It may be observed, in passing, how the above results 
emphasise the superior economy of the swine carcase. It 
is lowest in percentage of bones and waste, and highest 
in proportion of extra-edible parts and edible fat. In 
the two latter cases, of course, the size of the animal 
must be taken into consideration when comparing swine 
with cattle. 

DourtneE IN FRANCE. 


Schneider and Buffard maintain that in France 
dourine appears nearly every year in the Department of 
s-Pyrenees on the Spanish frontier. It is stated 
that mares get infected by the asses or horses by which 
they are covered. It is the custom to have a mare first 
covered by an ass, and if not impregnated she is then 
covered by a stallion. The asses operate on both sides 
of the frontier, and in this way introduce the disease 
into France from Spain, where it has been known to 
occur for years, especially in Navarre. 


CREOSOTE IN SHEEP DIPPING. 


An investigation into the effect upon the composition 
of coal-tar creosote baths, caused by the passage of sheep 
through such baths, has been continued from the 
previous year. It was proved that as dipping is con- 
tinued, the percentage of cresylic acid contained in such 
baths becomes progressively less. It is probable, there- 
fore, that as sheep pass through such baths their wool 
toa certain extent plays the part of a strainer, and 
mechanically removes from the emulsion an undue pro- 
portion of globules of oil and cresylic acid. 


Of the animals which gave a positive reaction to 
tuberculin, 99°15 per cent. showed lesions of tubercu- 
losis at autopsy. — 


WEST OF SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held in the Glasgow Veterinary Col- 
lege on Wednesday, 22nd October, 1913, at 4.15 p.m. 


e President, Professor John R. McCall, in the chair. h 


The following gentlemen were present : Messrs. Thomas 
A. Douglas, W. Robertson, John Taylor, Peter Mac- 
Intyre, J. G. MacGregor, Hugh Begg, W. MeMurrich, 
David Brown, W. Ferguson, James McDougall, T. B 
Hamilton, Geo. W. Weir, Robert Mitchell, Jun., Wm. 
Roy, Jas. Macfarlane, Jas. F. Taylor, John Baird, Wm. 
Watt, Jno. P. Small (Clones, Ireland), H. Gillmor, J. D. 
Fulton, Duncan MacLeod, P. J. Turner, J. B. Taylor, 
Jno. F. McIntyre. 

Apologies for absence were read from Principal Brad- 
ley, Edinburgh, and Mr. Jas. G. Reynard. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. : 

ew Members.—Mr. Joun Batrp, Dumfries; Mr 

Cuapwick, Falkirk ; and Mr. Craic, East Kilbride, 
were proposed by the President, and seconded by Mr. H. 


EN is were proposed by Mr. Hugh Begg, and 
by Mr. Thos. A. Douglas. 


THE INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS, 1914. 


The PRESIDENT introduced the subject of the Associa- 
tion’s donation, and as there was considerable diversity 
of opinion as to the amount, the matter was put to the 
vote whether a sum of six guineas, pro by Mr. 
Hugh Begg, and seconded by Mr. James McDougall, or 
a lump sum of ten pounds, preposed by Mr. Jas. Mac- 
farlane, and seconded by Mr. Robt. Mitchell, Jun., 
should be decided upon. Nine members voted for the 
six guineas, and six for the ten pounds. The private 
subscription list sent round to the members on behalf of 
the Congress amounted to thirty-four pounds, thirteen 
shillings ; this, together with six guineas from the 
Association’s funds (four guineas of which has already 
been forwarded), amounted to forty pounds, nineteen 
shillings. 

Other business was then disposed of. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
brofessor Joun R. McCatt. 


The PrestpENnt thanked the members for the honour 
they had conferred upon him in calling him to the chair. 
He assured them it would be his earnest endeavour to 
fulfil the duties of the office to the best of his ability, 
and he would do his utmost to further the interests of 
the members in every possible way. (Applause.) 

The present time was a momentous one for the veteri- 
nary profession. Many changes were in the air, and 
never before in their history had there been more need 
for interchange of ideas amongst their members, and for 
the exercise of the spirit of co-operation ; and he need 
hardly add that it was in the harmonious and sociable 
meetings of societies such as theirs that most benefit 
could be derived, from deliberations which bore directly 
upon their calling. 

He knew full well there were several members there 
who held and had expressed the opinion that the future 
was dark indeed—that motor traction had largely re- 
placed horse traffic, that the good old days were gone 
never to return, and if they escaped the workhouse they 
were lucky. Well, with these pessimists he could not 
agree. Their forefathers had preached the same doc- 
trine, and probably their children would in the future 
do likewise. They must not lose ates of the funda- 
mental law of compensation that bulked so largely in 
the history of the world’s progress. He admitted that 
motor traffic had materially affected the incomes of the 
city practitioner, and to a lesser degree the country 

ractitioner also, but, on the other hand, an enormous 
field of public health work was daily increasing, and 
must claim a large number of their graduates in the 
immediate future. When they remembered that this 
applied not only to their native country, but to their 
uge dependencies beyond the seas, where many 
epidemics were prevalent, they must realise that there 
was work on which to concentrate their energies, and 
work which was bound to bring their profession very 


- | prominently before the public, and incidently to increase 


their social status. (Applause.) 

The new Tuberculosis Order would devolve work of 
an onerous and responsible nature upon many of them, 
and would of necessity demonstrate the important part 
they were bound to play in the preservation of one of 
the chief assets of the nation, viz., public health. There 
were many other contagious diseases that must ere long 
be scheduled, and he need only refer to contagious 
abortion, Johne’s disease, and diseases of sheep. The 


‘| latter, up to the present, had practically been neglected 


for want of State assistance, and were annually a source 
of enormous loss tothe agricultural community. 1t was 
questionable whether the loss from contagious abortion, 
directly and indirectly, did not equal the loss from 
tuberculosis, and it had been estimated that the annual 
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loss from braxy in Argyllshire alone amounted to 
between £60,000 and £99,000. It must be evident to 
all of them that in the days to come, their energies would 
be largely centered — the prevention of disease, but 
at the same time, while they had live stock, there would 
always be ailments and incidental diseases, which were 
bound to keep the general practitioner employel. 

The breeding of all classes of live stock was never so 
active as at present, and if they could draw any deduc- 
tions from the prices being realised for pedigreed 
animals, it must be obvious that the future in this 
respect held great promise. Great Britain was the 
premier breeding country of the world, and although for 
many years large numbers of animals of most fashiona- 
ble blood had been exported, the climate and conditions 
in other countries apparently did not favour the reten- 
tion of the various breed characteristics, and the 
foreigners were forced to return to the old country for 
pure blood stock. Hence it followed that if home bred 
stock were becoming so much more valuable, it would 
be to the interest of stock breeders to employ efficient 
veterinary attendants. 

The President then went on to refer to the decrease in 
students during recent years, and mentioned that many 
of those qualifying were seeking employment in the 
Government service and the Army. He expressed 
satisfaction at the fact that both the Scottish Colleges 
were now participating in grants under the Scotch 
Educational Department and the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland. 


Tue TuBercuLosis OrpeER, 1913. 


Mr. Tuomas A. Dove as, Kilmarnock, opened a dis- 
cussion as follows :— 

“Tt was with considerable diffidence that I consented 
to open this discussion on the Tuberculosis Order, at the 

uest of our President. So much has been said and 
written about this Order during the past six months 
that the subject is almost threadbare, yet possibly after 
six months experience in the working of the Order, some 
new ideas may have come to light which may prove of 
interest, and be helpful both to those of us who are 
inspectors and those who are private practitioners. 

It would be about twenty years since in meetings like 
this, when bovine tuberculosis was under discussion, the 
proposal for State control of the disease was advocated 
first, but it was obvious that the usual methods of stamp- 
ing out were inapplicable in this case owing to the dis- 
location of the cattle industry that would follow any 
such drastic measures. The Board of Agriculture have 
now decided to tackle the question, and we have the 
first fruits of this decision in the Tuberculosis Order of 
1913. 

The Order is a very gentle beginning with a very big 

roblem. The object is, briefly, to get rid of what they 

lieve to be the two most dangerons classes of tuber- 
cnlous animals, viz., those with the udder affected, and 
those that are emaciated from the disease. 

The first class is not such a very large one, but the 
damage done by these animals is out of all proportion to 
their number. The milk from such sabeale cannot be 
given to calves without almost certainly producing the 
disease in them, and that at an age when they are little 
fitted to withstand such an infection. Although this is 
primarily an Order dealing with the disease amongst 
cattle, its bearing on public health is too great to be 
overlooked ; the grave danger to children from tubercu- 
lous milk is now almost universally admitted, and, after 
what Dr. Davies told us at Hamilton the other day, of 
his experience in this matter, I think you will agree 
with me that it should be our earnest endeavour to 
hasten the ridding of our herds of cows with tuberculous 
<—_ both for the sake of the farmer and for the public 
welfare, 


The other class dealt with in the Order, the “ piners ” 
or “wasters” as they are commonly called, these will 
always form the majority of the cases to be dealt with. 

There are several indications in the Order, and in the 
circular letters which were issued to the local authori- 
ties with the Order, that this is only a temporary 
measure, in fact five years is socntensll, and I believe 
oo and amendments will be made even before 
that. 

One of the most urgent alterations is the extension of 
the Order to deal not only with “ piners,” but also with 
clinical cases—animals which we believe to be spread- 
ing the disease. We know that the location of the 
lesions determines largely the extent of emaciation ; we 
have seen cases emaciated from tuberculosis in which 
possibly no tubercle bacilli were escaping from the body, 
and, conversely, we find animals in quite good condition 
which, by coughing and otherwise, are spreading the 
infection all the time. 

In the testing of whole herds we have noted that if 
there is, or has been, a “piner” in the stock, the lar, 
majority of the animals in contact are reactors, and in 
this way I think it isa pity that we cannot remove an 
animal before it has stood so long in a byre as to have 
become emaciated, and meantime to have been infecting 
all its neighbours. Desirable as this extension is, dislo- 
cation of the cattle industry of the country must be 
guarded against. 

What the ultimate scheme will be that will deal defi- 
nitely and fully with this disease I cannot guess, possi- 
bly something like the “island scheme” of Professor 
Delépine, viz., Bang’s method in limited areas firstly. 
But that is outside the present subject, and until we 
have such a scheme, it is our — as veterinary sur- 
geons, to teach the farmers the value of a tubercle-free 
herd ; and to educate the public to the value of tubercle- 
free milk. The greatest help would be given to the 
clearing of our herds if the public would give a little 
more for tubercle-free milk, even $d. or a penny per 
gallon of an increase. 

We understand that the Scottish Board of icul- 
ture have a scheme on hand to assist farmers in the 
testing of their herds, but it is unfortunately at present 
in abeyance. 

In the course of discussion the question has come up 
—‘ What is an emaciated animal within the meaning of 
this Order?” Our own idea is that if we find an 
animal obviously lean and in poorer condition than its 
neighbours, kept under the same conditions, and we 
believe this condition to be due to tuberculosis, then we 
would deal with the animal as suffering from tubercu- 
losis with emaciation. 

The valuation regulations have come in for some 
adverse criticism at previous meetings, a dual valuation 
being in many cases a difficult task, and a liberal single 
valuation would certainly have been better. 

With emaciated animals they can really only have 
one value; the animal is suffering from some chronic 
disease or other, and no matter what it is, her value at 
this time bears little relation to what the disease is 
which the animal is emaciated from. 

In the case of a bad udder it is rather difficult. You 
can say, “If this cow had a healthy udder she would 
be worth so much, but if, as I believe, this udder is 
tuberculous, then she is worth so much less.” But the 
question arises what is the real difference in the two 
values, a quarter deficient in milk from any cause 
reduces the value. 

Diagnosis is a question of some moment, and deserves 
a word in passing ; the utmost care is required to safe- 
guard both the owners and the public purse—as well 
as ourselves—and all the aids we can call on should 
be used. 

Microscopical examination of milk, abnormal dis- 
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charges, etc., should be done as frequently as possible. 
This work becomes most interesting, and the time taken 
is well a from an educational point of view, apart 
from its bearing on the case in hand. 

There are still some people who have no faith in the 
tuberculin test, but I believe if you get a reaction in an 
animal tested under its usual conditions with reliable 
tuberculin, that animal is affected with tuberculosis. 
One interesting fact has been impressed upon us in the 
testing of “ piners,” and that is that the reaction begins 
early and passes over quickly. This has been so obvious 
to us that we now inject the tuberculin in the early 
morning in the case of “piners” and get the reaction 
during the day. We have found the temperature rise 
four degrees within six hours, and within twelve hours 
after injection the temperature is normal and the usual 
evidences of a reaction have disappeared. It has been 
said, and is widely accepted as fact, that a preliminary 
dose of tuberculin to a reactor will interfere with the 
test; we have not found this to be so, and on a recent 
occasion we tested a cow on two successive days and 
got a similar reaction each time. 

As to tuberculin, I don’t suppose I need tell this 
meeting that all that is sold as tuberculin is not 
reliable. 

The diagnosing of cases under the Order affords _a 
finer training in diagnosis than anything that has re 
viously fallen to our lot ; here you have an animal to 
examine, and within a few days you have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the lesious you have located 
when the animal was alive. This training, if taken 
advantage of, should prove of great value when we get 
those clinical cases included in the Order. 

The provision for an owner to nominate a veterinary 
surgeon to make the post-mortem examination might 
prove a decided hardship to an inspector, and we 
think might with advantage be deleted, and the corres- 
ponding provisions of the Glanders Order introduced, 
in which an owner or his veterinary surgeon can be 
present at the post-mortem examination, and if they 
see fit, object tothe inspector’s opinion, and the ques- 
tion is then referred to the Board to decide. This 
would safeguard the inspector as well as the owner. 

The regulations dealing with - ¥~ animals in 
markets are practically inoperable. No community is 
going to pay compensation for animals found in its 
markets if it can get out of it. Take Glasgow market 
for example ; an Ayrshire farmer sells a cow in Glasgow, 
and a Lanarkshire farmer is the buyer, if this cow has 
a tuberculous udder, then Mr. Begg would find her in 
the course of his inspection and deal with her, but ue 
should Glasgow be saddled with the expense whic 
would have been incurred had she been dealt with 
during the few hours she was in the Glasgow market. 
The option of returning an animal to the premises it 
came from is very unsatisfactory. I am glad to know 
that the Board has this section under consideration for 
amendment. A possible solution may be to pay nocom- 
pensation for affected animals found in markets in all 
cases where the owner should have suspected the ani- 
mal himself. With a “piner” it would be obvious to 
the owner that something was wrong, and also in 
many cases of tuberculosis of the udder, and reporting 
them as suspected would safeguard himself and cost 
him nothing. 

The cost of this Order is not going to be such an ex- 
pensive matter as some people thought, if the number 
of cases occurring continues as at present. The com- 
pensation, of which the Treasury pays half, is the least 
of it, and I think the local authorities have a decided 

ievance in that the Treasury is not paying half 
the cost of administration as well as half the com- 
pensation. 
As to compensation, we have a few cases in which 
the salvage has ex the amount payable in com- 


pensation ; this has arisen in this way. According to 
the Order any emaciated carcase in which tuberculous 
lesions are found is an advanced case, on which, of 
course, one-fourth of the value would be ~~? as com- 

nsation. We all know that some animals, emaciated 
Son tuberculosis, have only a few localised lesions 
involving some vital organs, and when these are removed 
the carcase itself would be passed by any reasonable 
meat inspector. Take one of our cases as an example. 
A cow was suffering from tuberculosis of the larynx, was 
emaciated, and coughing persistently—obviously a case 
within the scope of the Order. When she was killed, 
apart from the larynx only a few tubercles were found 
in the lymphatic ends of the chest, and the case was 
quite clear. According to the Order, this was an 
“advanced case,” while the whole carcase was passed 
as fit for food. 

As to our dealings under the Order in our district of 
Ayrshire, we have now had above forty cases the 
majority of which have been emaciated animals ; five 
negative cases. 

In the early summer all our cases were animals which 
we had been called to see in our every-day practice, few 
of the owners having known anything, or at any rate 
not very much, about the Order. In August our 
county clerk issued a résumé of the Order to all stock - 
owners, and held meetings at five centres in the county, 
accompanied by the veterinary inspector of the district 
in each case, at which the provisions of the Order were 
explained. This has resulted in quite a number of our 
a cases having been reported by the owners them- 
selves, 

Here, all the work in connection with the Order has 
been delegated to the veterinary inspectors, so that 
there is no delay such as has been reported by some 
inspectors. On receiving a report we usually make our 
first visit at milking time, when the cows can be con- 
veniently examined, and in this connection I would 
advise inspectors to worry the farmers as little as 
possible ; no good can come of adopting an over-bearing 
manner. Having made a clinical examination of the 
reported animals, and of others we may suspect, arrange- 
ments are made for testing, or a sample of milk is taken 
for examination. 

The valuation isa mutual arrangement between the 
owner and ourselves, and so far we have had no oceca- 
sion to call in a valuer, in many cases, in fact, the matter 
has been left inour hands, Our diseased valuations 
for emaciated animals have ranged from four pounds in 
cases of a young heifer to twelve pounds for a pedigreed 
cow. 

In positive cases, having examined the milk or tested 
the animal with tuberculin, we serve the notice of 
intended slaughter on behalf of the local authority. 

We have all our animals killed in Kilmarnock 
slaughterhouse, usually removed by float by the 
butcher who has taken all our cases. Having made 
the post-mortem examination, the necessary certificate 
is given to the owner, and we pay the compensation 
due. Having got his receipt, our papers are now com- 
pleted and sent to the local authority. I have here 
— of the forms we use, if they are of interest to any 
of you. 

ith this way of dealing with the cases there is no 
waste of time ; not more than three days at the most 
elapsing between the animal being reported and the 
death of the animal. The average nett compensation 
in the cases dealt with has worked out at about 
thirty shillings. 

Now, gentlemen, you have been very patient; I am 
afraid I have wandered at times from the Tuberculosis 
Order, but I trust I have raised some points in connect- 
ion with it, which will promote a useful and interesting 
discussion, 
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The after discussion was joined in by Mr. Peter 
McIntyre, Greenock, who desired to thank Mr. 
Douglas for his opening discussion, but differed from 
him as to an emaciated carcase being passed as fit for 


ood. 

Mr. Jonn Taytor, Cathkin, congratulated Mr. 
Douglas, and said that all private practitioners wel- 
comed the Order. While he considered it to be a step 
in the right direction, he spoke of the difficulties affect- 
ing the ee pas in the carrying out of the 
Order, and cited a case of emaciation which he reported; 
the animal was tested and the milk, etc, examined, 
result negative, still, when the cow was slaughtered the 
carcase showed generalised tuberculosis. He was also 
of opinion that one could not say when an indurated 
udder was tuberculous ornot. In such a case he sug- 
gested that the veterinary inspector get a sample of the 
milk to examine and report result to the veterinary 
attendant. 

Mr. Hucu Bece said he scarcely agreed with Mr. 
Douglas when he spoke of tuberculous mammitis as being 
nodular in character. His experience was that the 
lesion was often single and whether large or small, had 
an irregular outline, was incompressibly hard or fibrous, 
and painless, and had no band of connection to the 
skin, such as is met with in the induration that is 
left from other infections that have given rise to abscess 
formation. 

The PrestpeNT thanked Mr. Douglas for the able 
manner in which he had opened the discussion, and 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks, which was cordially 
responded to. 


A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the Presi- 
dent, who afterwards entertained the members to dinner 
in Brown’s, Ltd.. St. Vincent Street, where a most 
enjoyable evening was spent. 

Jno. F. McIntyre, Hon. Sec. 


Anthrax at Bradford. 


An inquest on the body of Henry Wilson, 42, carding 
jobber, of Stirling Street, Bradford, was held by the 
Bradford City Coroner. Wilson was found dead in bed 
and a post-mortem examination showed that death was 
due to generalised anthrax. 

It was stated in evidence that until October 2 he had 
been working at a wool-combing shed at Shipley, and 
he lodged with aman named Heald, who was employed 
at some other wool-combing works. They slept to- 
gether and in the shirts in which they worked. 

Dr. Eurich, bacteriologist to the Bradford anthrax 
investigation, said that Wilson couid not have had 
anthrax germs in his blood when he left work on Oct. 2. 
The maximum duration of anthrax was five days. Wilson 
might have had it in his clothing and inhaled it, or he 
might have inhaled it from the clothing of his fellow 
lodger, Heald. He might have had infection in his own 
shirt after he left off working, for the bacilli lived for 
20 years. 

The jury returned a verdict that “Wilson had died 
from anthrax, but that there was no evidence to show 
Fane or in what circumstances, he had contracted the 

isease. 


On the proposal of Mr. Begg, the discussion was 
adjourned. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. Foot- Glanders{ 
and-Mouth Parasitic | Sheep Swine Fever. 
Di (including Mange. | Scab. 
Outbreaks Animals _ Farcy) | 

Con-| Re- | Con-| Re- |, Out-| Ani- Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani-} Out. Out- | Slaugh- 
|firm’a|ported reaks; mals. breaks) mals. breaks, mals. breaks breaks. | tered. * 
Gr. BRITAIN. | 

Week ended Nov. 8] 17 17 2 3} 18| 53] 6 52 364 

19121 9 9 af a7] sa] 9 56 732 

18 21 12 8 32 357 

Total for 45 weeks, 1913 | 475 | 524 132 | 321 | 2121 | 4210 | 153] 2162 | 28014 

1912 | 659 741 82 | 639 | 158) 292 | 2529 5349] 217] 2584 | 35109 

1911 | 761 938 18 | 467 | 185 443 331 2146 | 25750 

1910 1258 1503] 2 | 15 | 323) 940 374 | 1292 | 12022 

t Counties affected, animals attacked: London 3. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 11, 1913. 

Outbreaks | | 

IRELAND. Week ended Nov. 8 oe 1 7 7 

2 1 14 2 7 

Corresponding Week in { 1911 ... 1 4 7 108 

Total for 45 weeks, 1913 ee Ue 1 1 11) 436 127 821 

1912 3 | x. 58 304 200 | 1610 

Corresponding period in | Al... 8 15 oe eee 2 3 53 287 122 2109 

1910 7/0 1 2 63 391 83°} 1903 


* These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 
Department of Agneniture and Technical Instrnetion for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dubli», Nov. 10, 1913 


Norg.—-‘ibe ngurer tor the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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The Treatment of Anthrax. 


Good work that has been done all over the West Kiding 
by the Anthrax Investigation Board for Bradford and 
District, whose annual reports are the best authority on 
the subject, deserves careful study. For example, in 
the year ended October 31st, 1912, 1,258 samples of 
wool, mohair, etc., were tested for the presence of 
anthrax spores, and 84 gave a positive result. Twenty- 
three firms co-operated in the sending of samples. 

The chief risk of infection is in “skin van mohair,” 
Turkey and Cape Mohair, and Persian wools. Blood- 
clots and blood-stains are the great carriers of the in- 
infection ; they are “a danger-signal of the first import- 
ance” ; but in the last year it has been found possible 
to cultivate the anthrax bacillus from materials free of 
any trace of blood. “This seems to have made the 

roblems before the board more difficult of solution.” 

xperiments are continuously being made with germi- 
cides and disinfectants—steam, hydrochloric acid and 
sodium chloride, formalin, cyllin, ete.—but the difficulty 
still remains howto ensure perfect and practicable dis- 
infection of thousands of tons of material without 
injury to the material. Incessant care is taken to pro- 
tect and instruct the workers ; but with an industry so 
vast it is inevitable that cases of infection should 
occnr. In seven years (1905-1912) the board has been 
notified of 88 cases. The number of cases notified last 
year was 18, of whom five died. 

Sclavo’s serum treatment has been in use about 12 

ears. The old treatment was to excise the place of 
infection, and to fight the poison with stimulants, 
quinine, and so forth. But excision was not always 

ible ; for instance, the place of infection might be 
on the face. Sclavo’s serum treatment has almost or 
quite done away with the need of excision. It is nota 
perfect treatment; no serum treatment, not even 
diphtheria-antitoxin, is perfect ; still, there is no room 
for doubt that it is of very great value. Sclavo himself 
has published two sets of anthrax cases thus treated — 
one set of 67 cases with two deaths; the other set of 
164 cases with ten deaths. (See Dr. Legge’s Milroy 
Lectures on Anthrax, 1905). r. Eurich, who as bac- 
teriologist tothe Bradford Board, has seen more cases 
of anthrax in a year than most doctors see in a life- 
time, has notes of 85 cases treated with Sclavo’s serum, 
and is convinced “that a greater number of very severe 
cases recover under the administration than did before 
we used the serum here.” 

Salvarsan has been used in anthrax with success by 
Becker, Bettmann, and Laubenheimer; and in these 
three cases it had what we may call “a fair chance.” 
In two other cases, where the patient was already dying, 
it failed, though in one of them there was for a short 
time a marked improvement. In the case recently 
reported there is evidence that the patient’s previous 
health had not been thoroughly sound ; that the disease 
was rapidly gaining ground in spite of the serum treat- 
ment ; and that salvarsan offered the only hope of 
saving his life—TZhe Times. 


The Dinner to Sir T. Elliott. 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 5th Sir Thomas Elliott, 
for twenty-one years Secretary to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and prominent in many national and international 
agricultural movements within that period, was the 
special guest of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, at a dinner held at the Hotel Cecil, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Northbrook. Amongst the 
company were : Mr. Henry Chaplin, m.p. (under whose 
régime as first President of the Board of Agriculture 
Sir Thomas Elliott was 7 inted), the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Earl of Lichfi ‘fe Lord Barnard (Chairman of 


the Central Chamber of Agriculture), Lord Blyth, Lord 
Lucas, Lord Morton, Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, Sir John 
Cotterell, Bart., Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Sir J. B. 
Bowen-Jones, Bart., Sir Henry Wiggin, Bart., Mr. Alex, 
E. Parker, Mr. Ed.G. Strutt, Mr. H. L. C. Brassey, m-p., 
Mr. W. Anker Simmons (Chairman, Farmers’ Club), 
Mr. Charles Bathurst, m.p., Sir John M‘Fadyean, Dr. 
Voelcker, Mr. W. Harrison, Prof. Penberthy, Mr. 
A. A. H. Matthews (Secretary, Central Chamber of 
Agriculture), Prof. J. McCall, Mr. Thomas McRow 
(Secretary, R.A.S.E.), and others. 

Mr. CuHaptiy, in proposing the toast of the evening. 
said that twenty-one years ago, after he had been 
appointed as the first President of the newly-created 
Board of Agriculture, it was his oe to appoint 
Sir Thomas Elliott to the charge of that great Depart- 
ment. When he became acquainted with their guest 
he was private secretary to Mr. Ritchie at the Local 
Government Board. On one occasion, being called on 
by the late Mr. W. H. Smith to speak on a subject of 
which, as he protested at the time, he was extraordin- 
arily ignorant, his leader said, “Send for Elliott, he 
will tell you all about it” He did so, and he believed 
he made an excellent speech. (Laughter). But when 
the time came for the Board of Agriculture to be re- 
constituted, he said, “There is the man,” and Sir 
Thomas Elliott had worked with such success that the 
Board now occupied a high position in the regard of 
agriculturists. Mr. Chaplin referred to the valuable 
services of the guest of the evening in stamping-out 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease while he was 
President of the Board, and said he wished to acknow- 
ledge the inestimable assistance he himself received 
from Sir Thomas Elliott while he was head of the 
Department. 

Sir THomas EL.iort, in reply, said at the time of 
his appointment the Board of Agriculture was not par- 
ticularly wanted by anybody. Certainly the Treasury 
did not want it. It looked upon it asa potential spend- 
thrift, and all his chiefs had great struggles with it. He 
was not quite sure that agriculturists themselves wanted 
it. They wereall polite, but they were suspicious. He 
decided that the first ne a to command the 
confidence of agriculturists. ey aimed at showing 
that the Board only wanted to do what. agriculturists 
could not do for themselves—to bring pressure upon 
agriculturists in those things on which the great majority 
were agreed, and, above all, to remove the idea that 
they could teach agriculturists their business. He did 
not think they had been altogether unsuccessful in 
these aims. Now the old order was changing, and it 
was very possible that the Department might be merged 
into a much larger institution, and he recognised that it 
was not inappropriate that his connection with the 
Board should be terminated when it did. But, what- 
ever might be in store for them, he would always re- 
member with pleasure that he was one of the small band 
of workers who established the Department on a firm 
basis, and who had gained for it, as he believed, the 
confidence and good will of the great majority of agri- 
culturists. 


Clydesdales in the United States. 


A correspondent in U.S.A. of Zhe Scottish Farmer 
writing of the Washington State Fair held at North 
Yakima, says :— 

“Mr. Wilson’s expressed opinion for the Clydesdale 
to myself and company, is about all that is poor in the 
horse line. He had two colts that looked to me a very 
bad sample of their race, and yet he told us that one of 
them was fourth in its class (in the hands of Alec 
Galbraith) at the Chicago International, and that either 
of them was better than anything he had seen when 
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over in the old country three years ago. That being so, 
the old country stock must be in rather bad shape. He 
went on to state that over there they cared nothing if 
they had the feet, the legs, and the action ; that they 
forgot all about the top line and the weight, and that 
from his view-point the Shire was far superior, as he 
could sell it here, whereas the Clydesdale was not 
wanted. This despite the fact that he was a Scot and 
that he got it hot from many friends for going back on 
the Clydesdale. 


The Docking of Horses--Statutory Cruelty 
to Animals. 


At the Marylebone Police Court on Wednesday, Oct. 
29th, Jesse Godliman, a carman, of Park Road Mews, 
Carlton Vale, Kilburn, was summoned before Mr. Paul 
Taylor, at the instance of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for unreasonably 
causing unnecessary suffering to a horse by docking its 


tail. 

Mr. S. G. Polhill, solicitor, prosecuted ; and Mr. H. 
Pierron, solicitor, defended. 

Mr. Polhill said that the horse in question came into 
the possession of the defendant in July, and was worked 
with its tail entire. He then took it into his head to 
dock the animal, and cut some inches off the tail. The 
wound became in a bad state, and it was contended that 
it was not properly attended to. The only defence 
offered was that the animal was in the habit of getting 
its tail over the reins. As regards the docking of horses, 
it was, he said, a mere fashion, as it was thought that a 
short tail looked better. ; 

An inspector of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals gave evidence in support of Mr. 
Polhill’s statement. 

Mr. Alexander Piesse, veterinary surgeon to the 
Society, stated that when he examined the animal about 
two weeks after the operation, the end of the tail was 
granulating and suppurating, there was proud flesh all 
round it, and about half an inch of bone was pene. 
He did not think there was any reason for the docking 
of horses under any circumstances. In this instance it 
was simply done to fit the animal for the cart, instead 
of the cart for the horse. Means could easily be taken 
to prevent the reins getting under the horse’s tail. The 
operation involved the cutting of four nerves, six arter- 
ies, six veins, seven muscles, and the skin, and the sear- 
ing of the flesh must therefore cause very great pain. 

fn cross-examination, the witness said that searing 
was the method invariably adopted in docking, even by 
veterinary surgeons, but it could be avoided by tying up 
the arteries. 

Answering the Magistrate, the witness said that the 
operation was performed by persons other than veteri- 
nary surgeons, and that any butcher could operate, 
whether he possessed any skill or not. 

Mr. Pierron, for the defence, contended that the 
operation was necessary, that it was properly carried out, 
and was, in fact, a correct thing to do. 

The defendant said that the animal had a icularly 
long tail, and he took off three to four inches because 
every time the tail touched the cart or got entangled 
with the reins the horse kicked and bolted. Since then 
it had ceased to do either. 

Mr. W. Cawthorne, veterinary surgeon, of Harlesden, 
said that the horse’s tail was properly docked. Although 
he was against docking as a habit, he thought it was 

in certain cases such as this. 

Mr. Paul Taylor said that this summons was governed 
| byes case of Ford v. Wiley, where it was laid down 

tthe operation was not cruelty if it were necessary 
and for the horse’s benefit. In those circumstances he 
was bound to hold that the operation in this case was of 


such a character as not to bring it within the statute. 
Coming to the operation itself, he formed the opinion 
that it had not been rightly performed, and that no un- 
skilled person could properly apply the searing iron 
without causing unnecessary suffering. He fined the 
defendant 20s., and in view of the general practice of 
a absolved him of any personal discredit.—7he 
umes. 


eged “‘ Overstocked” Cows at Chester. 
= . Appeal Allowed. 


On Friday, October 24th, at Chester 1 Sessions, 
before the Recorder (Sir Horatio Lloyd), Thomas 
Keenan, cattle dealer, of Newry, County Down, Ireland, 
appealed against a conviction by the City Justices on a 
summons by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals for a causing unnecessary 
suffering to six cows, by causing them to be overstocked 
with milk. 

Mr. T. Artemus Jones (instructed by Mr T. Moore 
Dutton) appeared on behalf of the respondents, and Mr. 
Trevor Lloyd and Mr. T. H. Parry, M.P., (instructed by 
Mr. R. T. Morgan), represented the appellant. 

Mr. Artemus Jones explained the practice followed by 
some cattle dealers of leaving cattle unmilked in order 
that they might have a good appearance. It was ad- 
mitted by everybody concerned that a certain amount of 
stocking (7.e, letting milk remain in the udder of the 
cow) was a practice which might not entail suffering, 
provided it was not carried to an unreasonable extent, 
and the point which was raised in this case was as to 
where this reasonable limit was going to be drawn. It 
was admitted by Mr. Keenan in the court below that in 
Ireland he milked his cattle twice a day; that was to 
say that the udders were relieved of their milk every 
twelve hours. Beyond the twelve hours, undoubtedly, 
if the udder remained unmilked it entailed discomfort. 
Beyond the discomfort stage, there was the stage where 
discomfort merged into the region of pain ; and the case 
for the respondents was that on the facts admitted even 
by Mr. Keenan, to allow the six cows to remain un- 
milked for 19 hours resulted in causing unnecessary pain 
to the animals. 


EVIDENCE FOR RESPONDENTS. 


Edward Backhouse, Inspector of the R.S.P.C.A,, in 
corroborating counsel’s statement, said the practice of 
overstocking had been pretty general in late years. 

Counsel : Is it a practice to allow the milk to remain 
in the udder, so as to give a cow the appearance of a 
prolific milker !—It is, to deceive. 

In the case of these cattle, would you say it was 
normal stocking or overstocking !—I should say it was 
overstocking. All the cows, in my opinion, were suffer- 
ing pain due to overstocking, and especially two. 

In answer to Mr. Artemus Jones’ further questions, 
witness said all the cows were suffering pain, due to 
overstocking, and especially in regard to two of them— 
the red and the light roan cows. 

Counsel: Did you remain near the cows from the 
first time you spoke to Keenan to the time when they 
were milked !—Yes, the greatest distance I was away 
would be about twelve yards. 

At that time could you see whether anybody exam- 
ined them at all ?—No one touched the cows from the 
time I first examined them until they were milked. Re- 
garding the age of the cows, in his opinion they had all 
calved from three to seven days, and they would be three 
to three and a half years. 

Cross-examined : He would be very much coo 
to hear that two cows had not calved atall. He saw 
Mr. Storrar, the veterinary surgeon, there, but he did 


not examine the cows in his presence. Speaking of the 
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substance which came from the teats on to his hands, he 
said he threw it to the ground when he was told it was 
dirt, and he admitted he ought to have kept some of it. 
Twelve hours was a period quite long enough between 
the milking of cows. Cows might go sixteen hours 
without milking, and not suffer from overstocking. 
Witness then produced his notes and bocks, and in 
answer to counsel said he had warned Keenan on no less 
than six occasions for the same thing—overstocking. 

Re-examined, witness said that at agricultural . a: 
arrangements were made by which cattle could be 
milked there. As a rule they were very careful at shows 
about this matter. 

P.C. Bailey, who saw the cattle at the market, bore 
out the Inspector’s evidence as to the condition of the 
udders. 

Professor G. H. Wooldridge, one of the professors and 
lecturers at the — Veterinary College, and formerly 
a professor in the Royal Agricultural College, said the 
description he had heard of the condition of the udders 
of the cows led him to the opinion that the condition 
must have been painful at the time they were examined. 
The normal period between milking was twelve hours. 
Overstocking caused a cow decided pain, of which there 
were certain definite symptoms, which he described. 

Mr. James Laithwood, Chief Veterinary Inspector for 
Cheshire, and a large dairy farmer at Congleton, said he 
agreed generally with Professor Wooldridge’s evidence. 
A period of 19 hours was unusually long for a newly 
milched cow to remain unmilked, and caused suffering 
to the animal. Irrespective of the age of a cow and its 
individual characteristics, there were certain well- 
recognised symptoms of pain endured by cows when they 
were overstocked. After 15 or 16 hours the discomfort 
of the animal became pain. He thought there were 
arrangements by which cattle could be milked at the 
Chester cattle market. 

Mr. F. G. Edwards, veterinary surgeon, Chester, 
agreed with the conclusions of the other witnesses. 


APPELLANT'S EVIDENCE. 


Thomas Keenan, the appellant, said he brought hun- 
dreds of cattle from Ireland every week, and came to 
Chester weekly. He was with these six cows all the 
time, and in his opinion there was no pain. Four of 
them only had calved. Onecow was foot-sore, but there 
was nothing the matter with any of the other cows. He 
had been coming to the Chester fair for 18 or 20 years, 
and Inspector Backhouse had complained about twice 
to him, and he had eased them to please the Inspector. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Artemus Jones, witness said 
some cows were overstocked in order to get good prices. 
He had never heard of such a practice as stopping up 
teats, until this case. He had never seen a cow over- 
stocked. He paid Mr. Storrar to see that the cows were 
not overstocked at the fair. 

Peter Henshall, farmer, of Knutsford, who bought the 
cows, said he was perfectly satisfied with his purchase. 
When he bought them he did not think they were in 
pain, or overstocked. 

Cross-examined : They did not judge entirely by the 
fulness of the “ a Ifhe were selling a cow he would 
milk it the day before. 

Counsel: So that it would have a “ good bag ?”—Yes. 

Witness said he had seen a cow “ over-bagged ” or 
“overstocked.” He did not think “ paddling” was one 
of the signs. If “ over- ed” a cow’s hair stood up. 
“ Have you ever seen a cat going for a dog?” asked wit- 
ness, to see if counsel understood. The laughter drowned 
Mr. Artemus Jones’ answer. 

Replying to Mr. Trevor Lloyd, witness said that what 
the Inspector took from the teat of the red cow, and 
what had been referred to as “dirt,” was wax which 
springs from the cow owing to her uncalved condition. 


Alfred Gosmore, pis dealer, said he saw the cows 
milked at 3 o’clock the day before the fair. 

Patrick Keenan said he saw the cows at the fair at 
10 a.m., and they were not overstocked. 

James Storrar, M.R.c.v.s., Inspector under the Board 
of Agriculture, and a practical farmer of 17 years’ stand- 
ing, said he bought cows frequently. He had attended 
every fair at Chester for the last twelve months. He 
was there for the purpose of advising farmers and see- 
ing that their animals were properly treated. They 
came to him as a deputation, and said they were so 
humbugged by the interference of Inspector Backhouse 
that they asked witness tocome and see the cattle. On 
this day he saw these six cows and he examined four. 
Two had calved and two had not. The roan cow was 
foot-sore. He examined the bags individually, and 
thought the roan wasa bit lame. To be quite sure he 
ordered a man to “strip” her, and this was done in his 

resence. There was nothing in their condition to make 
bim think they were in pain. They were all good cows, 
rfectly healthy ; they were chewing the cud and 
ooked quite happy and comfortable. After they changed 
hands the cows were milked and taken to the station. 
Cows were usually happy when they were chewing the 
cud. A cow would eat when it was ill, but would not 
chew the cud. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jones, witness said he could 
not say that he had ever seen a cow really overstocked, 
He was employed by the Irish dealers in the Chester 
market. He had never given evidence for the Irish 
dealers before. On that day he examined about 50 
cows at the fair on behalf of Irish dealers. 

Mr. Stafford Jackson, veterinary surgeon, Liverpool, 
said in his opinion the cows were not overstocked. For 
that opinion he had three reasons. The first was that 
the length of time was not sufficient owing to the fact 
that nature rebelled against overstocking, and the milk 
was liberated from the teats. The second reason was 
the cud, which was a most important thing. In the 
ruminant the cud was the first thing that was lost in 
sickness, and it was the last thing that was regained in 
convalescence. It seemed to him to be absurd to sa 
that a cow chewed its cud when suffering pain to suc 
an extent that cruelty was caused. He had never seen 
such acase. Thirdly, he had heard no evidence that 
these cows suffered any inconvenience to their udders 
the next day. In every case of bad stocking he had seen 
—and he had seen some very bad ones through cattle 
being detained on the railway—there was always some 
after-trouble. That was one of the reasons why a 
dealer had said he would not buy a cow that was over- 
stocked. 

Cross-examined: “ Paddling” was a symptom of 
“overstocking,” an arched back might be in some cases, 
not in all. A hard udder would be a symptom, but not 
necessarily a distended udder. If a cow were in great 
pain witness would not expect it to chew the cud. He 
agreed that if the milk were retained in the udder, dis- 
comfort would ensue, but when it did, the gland would 
relieve itself naturally. He agreed that if collodion were 
used to block up the teat artificially the gland could not 
relieve itself. If collodion had been used to block the 
teat, it was one of the most brutal cases of cruelty he 
had known, and he (witness) would not be there. 

In reply to Mr. Trevor Lloyd, witness did not believe 
collodion had been used in this case. “If it had been 
collodion, Backhouse would have had it here. I have 
known Backhouse for twenty years.” (Laughter.) 

James Wilson, veterinary surgeon, said he had had 
considerable experience with dairy cows, and 
with what Mr. Stafford Jackson had said. If the 
animals were suffering pain, the practical farmers would 
have noticed it. 

Cross-examined: Witness would expect increased 
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respiration—the animal blowing—if the animals were in 
pain through overstocking. His opinion was that if the 
animals were in pain they would not have been chewing 

e cud, 
~~ Trevor Lloyd intimated that he had three more 
veterinary surgeons, but he thought he would take the 
responsibility of not calling them, and leaving the 
evidence where it was—unless the court intimated that 
more evidence was wanted. 

His Honour shook his head. 

John R. Turton, farmer, Storeton, said in the depth 
of winter they milked at night about four o’clock, 
instead of at noon. Witness did not known that this 
caused any pain or inconvenience to the cows. If he 
thought so he would alter the times of milking. At 
the Wirral Show he had been cattle steward for many 
years, and there they had the pick of the cows in the 
country. He had seen these cows milked at six o’clock 
at night in the presence of the stewards, and milked 
again on the following morning in the presence of the 
judges at eleven o’clock, and sometimes nearly twelve. 
He had not known these cows suffer pain through being 
left to that extent of time. 

Richard Jeffs, farmer, said he milked his cattle at five 
in the morning and one in the afternoon. 

John Foster Pickering, another farmer, said he saw 
these particular cows on the day in question, and advised 
his son to buy them if he had a chance. He did not see 
the cows were suffering pain. They were perfectly 
comfortable and happy. Cattle did not chew their cud 
when in pain. 

John Minshull, farmer, Mollington, said he knew some 
of the symptoms of ns but when he heard 
that the cows were chewing their cud he could not 
believe they were in pain. cow in pain would not 
chew her cud. 

Tue ALLOWED. 


In allowing the appeal, the Recorder said there was 
no evidence to satisfy him that the cows were suffering 
from the complaint alleged at the time of the sale. On 
the contrary, there was a large amount of evidence 
which showed that, so far as outward appearances went, 
they were in proper condition. Heattached importance 
to the evidence of Mr. Pickering, as one who saw the 
cows at the market, and advised his son to buy them, 
and he was a man who had been farming all his lite. It 
was impossible to overlook evidence like that. All the 
evidence pointed to the same conclusion, that the cows 
were in a proper condition, and not undergoing any un- 
necessary suffering. 

Mr. Artemus Jones asked the recorder to state a case 
upon the point that the cows had not been milked for 
nineteen hours. The Society, he said, were anxious to 
have the matter definitely settled. 

The Recorder declined to state a case, stating that he 
found there was no unnecessary suffering, whereupon 
Mr. Artemus Jones said he would have to take other 


steps. 


A Milk Consumer’s Complaint. 


The following letter was received by the Medical 
Officer of Health of a large town and handed over to the 
Veterinary Inspector :— 

Dear Sir 

iam riting to you about the Milk Suply to S——— 

you see in this marter. 

Mr. —— of —— his bringin Milk whare he keep Pig 
whare he keep Cow and ware he Sile the Milk he ass 
Pig and it Seem dredfull for I am a Milk consumer but i 
Shall not By aney more Milk from that farm Til thin 
his put right and i think that he dose not out to sel 
Milk in this way.—I am a rat Payer of 8. 


The Hunting Memorial Fund. 


The meeting to inaugurate this Fund was held at 10, 
Red Lion Square, on Thursday evening. Mac- 
queen was. elected Chairman, and Mr. Henry Gray, 
Secretary and Treasurer. It was decided to commence 
by erecting a monument upon Mr. Hunting’s grave, and 
to at once purchase extra ground for that purpose. What 
further steps will be taken will be decided later—a 
students’ prize competition and an annual lectureship 
were both suggested as fitting memorials. The General 
Committee ot the Fund was then constituted as follows: 
The Presidents and Secretaries of all existing Veteri- 
nary Societies in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
and the Colonies; the Members of Council of the 
R.C.V.S. ; the Principals and Professors of all English 
Scotch, Irish, and Colonial Veterinary Schools ; all 
veterinary officers of the Board of Agriculture and of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction of 
Ireland ; all officers of the Army Veterinary Service at 
home and abroad ; and all officers of the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department. An Acting Sub-committee— 
tive to form a quorum—was then elected as follows :— 
Prof. Macqueen, Mr. H. Gray, Sir John M‘Fadyean, Sir 
Stewart Stockman, Maj.-Genl. Smith, Vet.-Capt. G. 
Rees- Mogg, and Messrs. R. C. Irving, J. Emerton, Hugh 
Begg, . Roger Clarke, Wallis Hoare, H. A. Mac- 
Cormack, and Prof. G. H. Wooldridge. 

The next meeting of the Sub-committee will be on 
December 12th, 7 30 p.m., at 10 Red Lion Square ; and 
there will be a meeting of the General Committee in 
January, on the evening of the day of the R.C.V.S. 
Committee meetings. 

The Fund is thus in working order, and Mr. Henry 
Gray will be pleased to receive subscriptions at 23, 
Upper Phillimore Place, w. Below is a list of sums 
already received or promised at this early stage :— 


Subscriptions Received up to 7.30 p.m., Nov. 18th, 1918. 
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Mr. Joseph Emerton 


Wandsworth 
Henry ng i 
ray, 


ensington 
Granville Kensington 

C. Roberts, Tunbridge Wells 
Albert Farrow, Kensington 
William Stevens, Westminster Bridge Rd. 
Pugh, Buckingham Palace Road 
Marshall, Denmark Hill 

Henry Boyer, Paddington 
Mulvey, Chelsea 

8. W. Pratt, Shanghai, China 
Rushie Grey, Royal Vety. College 
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Subscriptions promised at close of meeting : 
Prof. Macqueen 
Mr. W. J. Watt, West Brompton 
Hugh A. MacCormack : 
R. C. Irving 1 
W. L. Harrison 
Vet.-Capt. G. Rees-Mogg 


yoooooo 


Foot-and-Mouth in Sussex. 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease among cattle 
at Street farm, Westham, near Eastbourne, East Sussex, 
was confirmed on Wednesday. 

The Board of Agriculture announce that the usual 
precautions have been taken to prevent the spread of 
the disease, and an Order has been issued prohibiting 
the movement cf animals in a large area surrounding 
the affected farm. 

been closed against al 


measure the Irish ports have 
cattle from England. 
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Limitations of the Tuberculosis Order. 


At the annual meeting of the Aspatria Agricultural 
Co-operative Society, Mr. H. Taompson, speaking on 
the new Tuberculosis Order which came into operation 
on the Ist of May this P mmo said: Although a step in 
the right direction it does not go far enough, as it only 
deals with three forms of the disease. The Order mostly 
relates to the udder and milk. There is nothing in the 
Act which empowers the Veterinary Inspector to deal 
with tubercular disease of the chest—one of the worst 
forms for spreading the disease—unless the beast be 

r. Thompson also gave a explanation of the 
methods in use for combating Contagious Abortion, 
in the course of which he pointed out that abortion in 
cattle is almost as bad as tuberculosis to the stock 
breeder and feeders. As a preventive, experiments 
have been carried on in Oxfordshire from 1911 to 1913. 
According to the return, there are about 23,824 cows and 
heifers in that county ; 16,390 of these are in milk, and 
the quantity of milk is estimated to be about 9,014,500 
gallons a year, valued at £300,500. Experiments have 
been carried onin 14 herds, and so far have been con- 
sidered very successful. 

Mr. Thompson’s paper was listened to with~great 
interest, and he was thanked at the close.—TZhe West 
Cumberland Times. 


Donation to R.C.V.S. 


The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons begs to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing donation to the College funds for 1913: 


Mr. Geo. Garnett, Hove, Sussex £1 1 


Superstitions.—One of the speakers at the recent 
meeting of the Central Chamber of Agriculture said he 
“read the other day that there was a _ widely-spread 
idea among farmers that they could avoid abortion in 
cows by cutting off the cows’ tails.” He added that 
“instruction was needed to cure such ideas.” Not long 
since, investigations as to the cause of a smoky chimney 
in a farmhouse occupied by a farmer who despised 
superstition, disclosed a couple of bullocks’ hearts pierced 
by dozens of pins—an operation that had been perform- 

to remove a “ spell.” 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Nov. 11. 


Recutar Forces. ARMy VETERINARY Corps. 


The following Lieuts. (on probation) are confirmed 
in their rank :— 

H. E. A. L. Irwin, T. J. Davis, J. Going, and F. B. 
Sneyd. 


Personal. 


_ Mr. T. CHAMBERS, M.R.C.V.S., was elected on the 10th 
inst., for the third time Alderman for the County 
of Dudley. 

Mr. T. Duntop Younc, Chief Veterinary Officer to 
the City of London Corporation, arrived in Buenos 
Ayres by the R.M.S, “Andes” on Tuesday evening, 
14th ult. Mr. Young, who is accompanied by Senor 
del Castillo, the veterinary representative of the Argen- 
tine Ministry of — in London, was met on 
his arrival by the Director of the Live Stock Depart- 


ment, Dr. José Leon Suarez, representing the Minister 

of Agriculture, and a Secretary from the British Lega- 

tion. Mr. Dunlop Young has come to this country on 

the invitation of the Argentine Government to make an 

inspection of all the details of the conditions under 

_ meat is prepared for export.— Review of the River 
te. 


- OBITUARY 
ARTHUR VicToR WILLIAM SEWELL, M.R.C.V.S., Wickford 
Essex. Graduated, Lond: Dec., 1902. 


The Southwark Coroner, on Friday, 7th inst., opened 
an inquest concerning the death of Arthur Victor William 
Sewell, aged 34, a veterinary surgeon, of Wickford, 
Essex, who was found unconscious on the platform at 
Mark Lane Station, and died on the way to Guy’s 
Hospital. A bottle labelled “ Poison” and a packet of 
cigarettes soaked in prussic acid were found in his 

ket. It was stated that he had no troubles of any 

ind, but in his pocket was found a letter addressed to 

his brother, in which he said: “ Please forgive me, 
but I have been through a terrible mental strain.” 

The inquest was adjourned for the attendance of a 
medical witness. 

Dr. 8. Taylor, of Guy’s Hospital, whose absence had 
caused the inquiry to be adjourned, explained that the 
message from the Coroner’s officer was not delivered to 
him at the hospital until the inquest had been ad- 
journed. : 

Suicide whilst insane was the verdict on the dead 
man.—The Evening News. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIAGNOSIS. 


Sir, 

Under this heading, Mr. Wallis Hoare, in your issue of 
the 8th inst., replies to a letter of mine which appeared 
in your issue of the Ist inst. 

Iam pleased that Mr. Hoare agrees with me that no one 
has a right to publish an article ‘‘in which the writer 
admits his want of skill] in such a manner as to make it 
appear that necessarily all members of the profession are 
equally unskilful,’’ but I am sorry that he should consider it 
necessary todeny that in any article written by him he 
was guilty of so doing, especially as I avoided making any 
personal remarks. 

I do not accept his pronouncement that, ‘‘if I forma 
definite opinion in a large number of cases, and find that 
in these cases my opinion is always supported by post- 
mortem evidence, then indeed I must have exceptional 
skill in diagnosis.’’ No matter how confident Mr. Hoare 
may be from his experience, I consider it a calumny to 
mske such a statement re the ability of the members 
of the profession in this matter—that it is exceptional 
for anyone to diagnose the majority of ailments in cases 
submitted to him for examination. I have no doubt 
that most of the members of the profession would consider 
it an insult to be told that they did not know what the 
majority of their patients were suffering from, and it is 
writing in this vein that I consider objectionable, whether 
it is written in the ‘‘ first person plural ’’ or otherwise. 

I have read many of Mr. Hoare’s articles with much 
pleasure, and gained information from them, but I sup- 
pose that so prolific a writer cannot be expected to give to 
us nothing but the golden grain, and now that he agrees 
with me I hope that his ready pen will in the future up- 
hold, in no equivocal manner, the ability, integrity, and 
honour of our profession.—Yours truly, 


Jas. McKenyy. 
Dublin. Nov. 11. 
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